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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS NOTES 


Tuis Issuz OF THE JoURNAL 


From time to time, various groups representing a special interest in 
a particular field of educational effort have pursued studies to a point at 
which it seems fruitful to share their thinking and findings with 
colleagues throughout California. Teacher education is the current con- 
cern of literally thousands of California educators. The general public 
is growing in its recognition of the fact that the quality of educational 
service is directly related to the competence of the teachers who work 
day by day with the children in the classroom. To improve schools 
markedly preservice and in-service education of teachers is a crucial 
area for intensive effort. 


The Teacher Education Committee of the California Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development is composed of super- 
visors from school districts and offices of county superintendents of 
schools and representatives of teacher education institutions. The major 
goal of the Committee is the continuous improvement of education 
through co-ordination of the preservice and in-service experiences of 
teachers. This Committee works through special interest groups which 
have been established in four regional sections of the Association. Each 
regional group selects its own problems for study and plans its activi- 
ties independently. The State Committee on Teacher Education facili- 
tates communication among the sections regarding studies under way. 
This issue of the California Journal of Elementary Education contains 
summaries of studies made by the various groups working on different 
aspects of teacher education in colleges and school districts. As not all 
of the many reports of the section committees could be included, those 
were selected which are representative of trends in preservice and 
in-service education. 


The original studies on “A Portrait of Successful Teachers” included 
in this issue were participated in by the following: 


Vivian Cox, Office of the Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools 
Stanley L. Combs, University of Redlands 
Marie Dickinson, Office of the Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools 
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Ruth Price, Hawthorne Elementary School District 
Sybil Richardson, San Fernando Valley State College 
Don Sudlow, San Fernando Valley State College 


Other contributors noted in connection with the study carried the 
project forward and prepared the report for publication. 

The Committee on Teacher Education of the California Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development contributed to the 
discussions and studies incorporated in this issue of the Journal. The 
membership of the Committee follows. 


Armistre Ametjian, Tulare City Elementary School District 

Elizabeth H. Brady, San Fernando Valley State College 

Lewie Burnett, Fresno State College 

Stanley L. Combs, University of Redlands 

Vivian Cox, Office of the Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools 
Lucile Foster, Laguna Salada Union Elementary School District 

Robert Hamilton, San Francisco State College 

Marvin Hockabout, Alameda City Unified School District 

Helen James, Office of the Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools 
Joseph Larkin, San Jose State College 

Mary Belle Maxwell, Fresno City Unified School District 

Viola Owen, San Jose State College 

Delton Pharis, Office of the Nevada County Superintendent of Schools 
Arlene Roster, Long Beach State College 

Mary Margaret Scobey, San Francisco State College 

Elizabeth Scott, Office of the Mendocino County Superintendent of Schools 
Dorothy Soeberg, Los Angeles State College 

Caroline Wasserman, San Francisco State College 

Lorraine West, Bakersfield Center, Fresno State College 

Sybil Richardson, San Fernando Valley State College, Chairman 


The pictures used on the cover of this issue were provided by the 
Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools. 





ELEMENTARY EDUCATION MAJORS KNOW 
HOW TO TEACH AND WHAT TO TEACH * 


Bernice SMITH AND Dorotny PEckHaM, Professors of Education, 
Los Angeles State College 


What courses do elementary education majors choose as electives in 
addition to required work in general education and professional courses 
leading to the elementary credential? Do they take more education 
courses when the opportunity is offered to take units in fields of their 
own choosing? Do they select courses from divisions other than Educa- 
tion? Prior to September, 1959, lower division work was not offered at 
Los Angeles State College. The elementary education majors in the 
college have therefore completed their freshman and sophomore courses 
either in a junior college or in some other institution of higher learn- 
ing. Consequently, they frequently have subject deficiencies in certain 
general education areas. Soon after a student has matriculated he is 
given a credit summary with the deficiencies noted which must be 
removed in order to complete the requirements for the B. A. degree. 


Naturally, courses taken to remove the deficiencies cannot be designated 
as electives. In addition to the courses they take to remove deficiencies 
in general education, elementary education majors are required to take 
the following sequence of Education courses: 


Units 
Introduction to Credential Programs mn @ 
Ed. 313, Psychological and Sociological Foundations of Education 5 
Ed. 312, Principles, Curriculum, Methods in 4, rose Education and 
Audio-Visual —-___ = ain 
Ed. 440, Directed Teaching — ee ee Ee a 
Ed. 441, Teacher, School and Community 3 
Kindergarten- Primary candidates also take 
Ed. 405, Kindergarten-Primary Education 3, ee - # 


Composite Minor ProcraM 2 
A composite minor consisting of courses taught in other divisions, 
but focused on the needs of elementary teachers, completes the creden- 
tial program. This composite minor includes the following courses. 


1 Katherine Sistrom and Dorothy Soeberg, Assistant Professors of Education, Los Angeles 
State College, assisted in the pos wn Moe of data. 


® Selected in conference with Education Department advisor. 
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Art. Four (4) units selected from the following: 
Art 300, Art for Elementary School 
Art 320, Crafts for Elementary School 
Art 340, Industrial Arts for Elementary School 
Music. Four (4) units from the following: 
Music 300, 301, Music for Children 
Language Arts. ‘Three (3) units selected from the following: 
English 430, Children’s Literature 
Speech 460, Speech and Dramatic Acting in Elementary School 
Speech 461, Speech Problems in Classroom 
Social Studies. Three (3) units from the following: 
Geography 301, Survey of Modern World 
Geography 431, Geography of California 
History 481, Westward Movement 
History 488, History of California 
Physical Education 
Physical Education 420, Physical Education in Elementary Schools 
Natural Science. Three (3) units from the following: 
Biological Science 388, Survey Biological Science 
Physical Science 388, Survey Physical Science 
Nature Study 388, Everyday Nature 
Nature Study 461, Nature in California 
Mathematics 
Mathematics 120, College Arithmetic 


In the fall of 1956 the Elementary Education Department of Los 
Angeles State College formed a committee of representatives from both 
the Elementary Education Department and the divisions involved in 
the composite minor program for the purpose of evaluating this aspect 
of the elementary teacher education program. This committee has been 
active since its formation and meets several times a year. In evaluating 
the courses in the composite minor, the committee has made an effort 
to consider the needs of the prospective elementary teacher. The repre- 
sentatives from other divisions involved in the minor have frequently 
proposed adding courses from their respective disciplines. While in 
each case the courses would no doubt strengthen the preparation of the 
candidate, it has not been thought feasible to add required courses in 
the present four-year training program for elementary teachers because 
increased required courses, would at the same time limit the number 
of electives the student could take. 

The composite minor committee has revealed a need for study of 
the subjects included in the total upper division program of the ele- 
mentary education major. This program often contained provision for 
a student to take 14 units of electives. In April, 1958, the Department 
of Elementary Education proposed a study of electives selected by ele- 
mentary education majors. 
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Exsectives SELECTED By ELEMENTARY EpucaTion Majors 


A summary of the author's study of electives selected by elementary 
education majors follows. 


Source of Data. Lists of graduates of Los Angeles State College for 
the years 1952 through 1957 were available in the registrar's office. 
Choosing the name of every fifth person who had majored in ele- 
mentary education produced a total of 122 graduates. No student enter- 
ing the upper division (junior year) at Los Angeles State College with 
more than 68 units was used in the study because it was thought 
desirable to select cases which required at least 56 units of upper divi- 
sion work at Los Angeles State College. 


The office of the registrar co-operated by providing access to trans- 
cripts and credit summaries for each of the 122 graduates selected for 
the study. Photostatic copies made of the transcripts and credit sum- 
maries of the 122 graduates were used to compile the required data. 


How the Data Were Compiled. Both the transcript and credit 
summary of each student were used in order to make certain that all 
required courses were omitted, i.e., courses required to make up de- 
ficiencies in general education and the required professional courses 
leading to the elementary credential. The remaining courses were those 
chosen as electives by the graduate. For example, if a graduate’s credit 
summary indicated that he needed a course in European History to 
meet a general education requirement, the first European History course 
listed in the transcript was considered as fulfilling this requirement. In 
some cases, a second course in European History was taken by the 
graduate and this was considered as an elective. Similarly, some gradu- 
ates had chosen courses in the composite minor as electives after the 
requirement had been fulfilled. Every elective course taken by the 122 
graduates was tabulated under the appropriate course number and de- 
partment. The next step was to arrange the data from each department 
under the appropriate division. For example, the departments of Geog- 
raphy, Government, History, Philosophy, Psychology, and Sociology 
are in the Division of Social Sciences. Totals were found for (1) the 
frequency and per cent of times each course was chosen as an elective 
in the sampling of 122 students; (2) the total number and per cent of 
courses taken in each department; and (3) the total number and per 
cent of courses taken as electives in each division. Because of the 
difference in unit value of courses taken as electives, i.e., three units 
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for some courses and one unit for others, the college catalogue was 
consulted and unit value assigned to each course taken as an elective. 
This method of arranging the data presents a more valid picture than 
does the method of using the number of courses as the only criterion. 


The original report contains tables showing the number of times each 
course in each college department was chosen as an elective by the 122 
graduates who had majored in elementary education. 


Table 1 that follows shows that the most frequently chosen elective 
courses of 122 graduates were in the divisions of Social Sciences; Edu- 
cation; Health and Safety, Physical Education, Recreation and Ath- 
letics; and Fine Arts. Education 105AB, Kindergarten-Primary Educa- 
tion, is the only additional requirement for elementary education majors 
desiring a Kindergarten-Primary Credential. This credential is earned 
concurrently with the General Education Credential by many students. 
If Education 105AB (selected as an elective 37 times) were omitted 
from the total number of elective courses taken in the Division of Edu- 
cation, the total number of electives would be reduced from 156 to 119. 
The per cent of elective courses in Education would also change from 
26 per cent to 21 per cent. 


TABLE 1 


Frequency and Per Cent of Elective Courses Chosen by 122 Graduates 
Who Had Mgjored in Elementary Education, by Divisions 





Total number of Per cent of 
Division elective courses | elective courses 





Social Sciences 160 27 
Education 26 
Health and Safety, Physical Education, Recreation 
and Athletics 15 
tS : oy ape pe : 14 
Language Arts 13. 
EE IEE TOES Oe 
Science and Mathematics 
Business and Economics 














Study of Table 2 reveals that when courses are considered by unit 
value, a different ranking of divisions is found. Using unit value as 
a criterion, the four highest ranking divisions are Social Sciences, 
Education, Language Arts, and Fine Arts. A comparison of Tables 1 
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and 2 reveals a change in rank of the Department of Health, Safety, 
and Physical Education. This department drops from third to fifth 
position when electives are ranked on a unit basis. 

Omitting the 148 units assigned to the 37 times Education 105AB, 
Kindergarten-Primary Education, was chosen as an elective, the total 
number of elective units in the Division of Education drops from 413 
to 265 and the per cent of elective units changes from 27 to 19. 


TABLE 2 


Number and Per Cent of Elective Units Chosen by 122 Graduates 
Who Had Maijored in Elementary Education, by Divisions 








Total number of Per cent of 
Division elective units elective units 








Social Sciences 481 31.6 
Education f . 413 27.2 
Language Arts 222 14.5 
Fine Arts 10.9 
Health, Safety, Physical Education, Recreation and 


Technical Sciences 
Science and Mathematics. ......................... 
Business ans Mesnombies. . neo e anes 





Total 








Table 3 shows that four courses in Education were chosen by the 
greatest number of graduates. It is probable that the high rank of Edu- 
cation 105AB, Kindergarten-Primary Education, is due to the fact that 
this is a requirement for the Kindergarten-Primary Credential. The 
other three Education courses are in departments other than Elementary 
Education. (See page 200.) 


SuMManry OF FINDINGS 


A study of electives chosen by 122 graduates who had majored in 
Elementary Education at Los Angeles State College during the period 
1952 through 1957 revealed the following information: 


1. A total of 591 elective courses were taken by the 122 graduates. 


2. An average of 4.8 courses was elected by each of the 122 grad- 
uates. 
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TABLE 3 


Courses Selected as Electives by 10 or More of the 122 Graduates 
Who Had Mgjored in Elementary Education 





ste Course Number of 
Department or division | number Course title graduates 





Education 105AB | Kindergarten-Primary Education 37 


Education - - - Psychology and Education of the yeti 
SN iio a ae thine mad tine 


Education Tests, Measurements and Evaluation 


Education Fundamentals of Counseling and Guidance 





Music 5 a cappella Choir 

Speech and Drama - Introduction to Speech Therapy---- ---- 
Construction for Elementary Schools 
Health--- I i ara iin hanSnsiicin win 


Psychology Abnormal Psychology-.-_- -- 


Sociology 148 Juvenile Delinquency 











3. A total of 1,520 units were taken by the 122 graduates. 
4. An average of 12.4 elective units was taken per individual. 
5. Elective courses were chosen from all divisions of the college. 


6. The greatest per cents of elective courses selected by the 122 
graduates who had majored in elementary education were in the follow- 
ing divisions: Social Sciences, 27 per cent; Education, 26 per cent; 
Health and Safety, Physical Education, Recreation and Athletics, 15 
per cent; Fine Arts, 14 per cent; and Language Arts, 13.5 per cent. 


7. The greatest number of units in elective courses selected by the 
122 graduates was in the following divisions: Social Sciences, 481 
units; Education, 413 units; Language Arts, 222 units; and Fine Arts, 
166 units. 


8. The smallest per cents of elective courses selected by the 122 
graduates were in the following divisions: Science and Mathematics, 
2 per cent; Technical Science, 2 per cent; and Business and Economics, 
.5 per cent. 
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9. The smallest number of units in elective courses selected by the 
122 graduates was in the following divisions: Technical Sciences, 
42 units; Science and Mathematics, 30 units; and Business and Eco- 
nomics, 9 units. 

CoNCLUSIONS 


This study shows that the most frequently chosen elective courses 
of 122 graduates who had majored in elementary education were in 
the divisions of Social Sciences; Education; Health and Safety, Physical 
Education, Recreation and Athletics; and Fine Arts. 

These results are rather refreshing when one considers the often 
unsubstantiated reports of the dichotomy between general education 
and professional education specialists. While the elementary education 
majors involved in this study certainly wished to know “how to teach,” 
they also showed profound interest in building their cultural back- 
ground in order also to know “what to teach.” 





CO-OPERATIVE RESEARCH NEEDED 
IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


Lewre W. Burnett, Head, Division of Education 
Fresno State College 


The education of teachers cannot be left to chance. Our society is 
seeing more clearly than ever that its future depends directly upon the 
ability and success of its teachers. The colleges, the teaching profession, 
and the public have growing concern about quality programs of teacher 
education. Increasingly preservice teacher education is regarded as a 
responsibility shared by all faculty members of the institution of higher 
learning maintaining the program along with the schools for which the 
teachers are prepared. Much of the significant education of teachers 
occurs on the teaching job and continues throughout the career of 
each teacher. 


The teacher’s attitude toward teaching and his success in teaching 
have been influenced by his experiences at home, school, and work 
long before he enters teacher education. All people bring long standing 
attitudes into teacher education. A responsibility of any teacher educa 
tion program is to modify or strengthen these attitudes to insure compe 
tent teaching. Here again the faculty of the institution of higher learn 
ing and the supervisory staff of the schools which employ the teachers 
must work co-operatively. 


Numerous follow-up studies have been made on the problems of 
beginning teachers.’ Each study has revealed certain concerns of school 
supervisors and certain desires and frustrations of beginning teachers. 
One such study was completed in May, 1960, by the San Joaquin 
Valley Section, California Association for Supervision and Curriculum 


C. Wall, ev gy of Beginning Teachers.” Agricultural Education Magazine, XXXII 
cSumine, 1959 3. 
W. Mac heen Mee egy a oe Teacher.” California Journal for Instruc 
ania Improvement, I (October, 1958), 8 
C. Lewis and C. B. Winsor, “Supervising the Beginning Teacher.” Educational Leader 
a XVII (December, 1959), 137-4 
M. Medley, and Others, ‘ ‘Longitudinal Studies of a Group of Teacher Education 
Guinean Journal of Teacher Education, X (March, 1959), 117-19 
“Teacher Dropout,” California Teachers Association Journal, LV (April, 1959), 41-43. 
S. M. Lambert. “Beginning Teachers and Their Education.” Journal of Teacher Educa 
tion, VII a, - oes 347-51. 
T, Everitt and Others, “Orientation of New Teachers.” NEA Journal, XLVII (May, 
1959), 292-99. 


[202] 
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Development.? In this study 88 first-year teachers indicated that they 
had expected and would have appreciated additional assistance from 
the colleges and from their supervisors. Some of their needs might have 
been met in preservice programs at the colleges. Other needs could 
have been met better after the teachers were on the job. For example, 
when beginning teachers ask for help on the use of state texts, child 
study skills, or handling pupil behavior are they indicating preservice 
or in-service needs, or both? Can they learn in college to keep attend- 
ance records, interpret test results, develop cumulative record folders, 
or how to carry on parent conferences? Are college instructors demand- 
ing of students things which could better be left to the school super- 
visors? Are the supervisors, in turn, wasting the time of beginning 
teachers by repeating in orientation programs what has been learned 
in college? 

Co-operative research by colleges and school districts is needed to 
determine the proper roles of preservice and in-service teacher educa- 
tion. A clear delineation of reasonable expectations for each has never 
been outlined successfully. This has resulted in uncertainty about what 
the candidate can best learn at college and what had best wait until 
he is in his first position. It is time the college and school personnel 
work together to spell out a more understandable sequence of profes- 
sional growth experiences. 

Today the colleges are in ferment over teacher education. Periodic 
campus discussion reflects differences of opinion concerning academic 
versus professional preparation, concerning methods versus content 
courses, and concerning library research versus field experience. Faculty 
members either are distressed because of program change or are on the 
defensive to justify existing programs. The professor of education is in 
a dilemma since no group has written for him a clear job description, 
but all groups are quick to imply that he should get busy and do some- 
thing different, he is left to chart his own course from personal ex- 
perience and from the traditions of teacher education. His values are 
frequently shaken by students’ charges that he is too theoretical and by 
those of school people that he is engaging in impractical busywork. If he 
is conscientious he may find solace in working harder. Often, this extra 
effort results in over-teaching or talking to students as if they were 
experienced teachers. He may become afflicted by the fatal disease of 


2A total of 29 public school ~~ 5 co-operated in the —_* The study co-ordinators 


were Ira Chriss, Madera County; ssell Kinney, Kern County; illiam Stockard, Merced 
County; Phoebe Magnuson, Tulare County; Pn may > Powell, Kings County; Mary Belle 
Maxwell, Fresno (city); Armistre Ametjian, Tulare yx Roderic Moore, Merced (city); 
Miriam Pratt, Stanislaus County; and Kenneth Meeks, Hanford. 
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many professors and attempt to teach students everything about the 
subject, completely ignoring the fact that inexperienced people are 
incapable of absorbing such large portions. 

The instructor of education courses may expect to have some of his 
graduates and some school supervisors suggest that he is living in an 
ivory tower. He is further confused when he remembers the varied 
types of school districts in which his students will teach. Some dis- 
tricts have almost no special supervisory help for beginning teachers 
and little instructional leadership by the administration. Such districts 
assume that teacher education takes place at the college and that any 
person signing a contract is completely prepared to teach. Other dis- 
tricts have superior orientation and supervision programs for the begin- 
ning teacher and see him as one who is just ready to take his next steps 
in learning to be a teacher. 

Lack of uniformity in the preparation of beginning teachers and in 
the working conditions of teachers on their first jobs results in both 
college professors and public school supervisors being in a quandary. 
As a result, the supervisor may be critical of the college while the 
beginner flounders, or he can try to help him solve his problems. If 
the supervisor is critical, the beginning teacher may be led to believe 
that his unpreparedness is interpreted as incompetence, or if the super- 
visor endeavors to help the beginner, his help may be little more than 
a repetition of the help given by the college. 

The schools and colleges can work together on such problems to 
prevent the continued disappointment of many beginning teachers. Un- 
doubtedly, students can learn some things thoroughly while they are 
preparing in college for teaching; some things have to wait until the 
student has graduated and is in his first teaching position. Other things 
may be learned gradually, partially in college and the rest as time passes. 
What may be learned at the various times must be determined through 
research. Any research contemplated should consider the potential 
contribution of professional associations, citizens’ groups, and classroom 
teachers in securing useful data. 

Enough perhaps has been said to illustrate the need for additional 
applied and basic research about teacher education. Nor can it be 
doubted that the colleges and public schools must do this research 
co-operatively. Many other examples of needed research might be cited. 
For example, Berlin's report on the realism of teachers’ self-expression ® 


I. N. Berlin, ‘Teachers’ Self-Expectations: How Realistic Are They?’ School iew. 
LXViI (Summer, 1958), 134-38, ru taal acts 
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and Jersild’s study on the effects of self-analysis by teachers * indicate 
again that we are not informed regarding the effects of the teacher's 
self-concepts or self-awareness on his teaching. We still do not know 
enough about who goes into teaching and why, about the images they 
have of teaching, and about the effects of their professional aspirations 
upon their teaching performance. Yet, the attitudes and values of 
teachers perhaps even more than their training determine their accept- 
ance of professional responsibilities and their selection of teaching ob- 
jectives. Jacob® is discouraging when he tells us that the values of 
students change little during the four years they are in college. Wil- 
helms’ and Preston’s uncompleted studies ® indicate that many educa- 
tion students still tend to take a dim view of education courses in 
comparison with other college courses. The California Teachers Associ- 
ation Report of 19577 somewhat confirmed by the recent San Joaquin 
Valley Study of beginning teachers, indicates that many teachers profess 
to get little from the workshops and other professional experiences 
planned for them so diligently by the colleges or school supervisors. 


Many questions could be raised as suggestions for co-operative studies. 
For example, can a college operate one teacher education program when 
its credential candidates range from immature youth to grandparents 
with years of work experience? How does the college staff attempt to 
adapt the preservice curriculum to the needs of individual candidates? 
What is indicated by the number of people who drop out of programs 
before graduation, graduate but do not teach, or teach for only one or 
two years? Do we possess evidence about the amount and types of 
laboratory experiences needed in the professional program? How much 
attention should teachers devote to further study of liberal rather than 
professional education? What can the colleges do to help in the orienta- 
tion of beginning teachers? How could the interest of school boards 
and parent-teacher associations be used in co-operative research efforts? 


We need to know much more about the people in teaching, about the 
most effective methods of preparing teachers and helping them to grow 
on the job, and about the necessary and reasonable division between 


‘Arthur T. Jersild, When Teachers Face Themselves. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1955. 

5 Philip E. Jacob, Changing Values in College. New York: Harper & Bros., 1957. 

® Fred T. Wilhelms, Professor of Education, San Francisco State College, and Ralph C. 
Preston, Professor of Education, University of Pennsylvania, unpublished Opinion Studies 
of Teachers and College Students about Education Courses. 

7 California Teachers Association, ‘“Teachers Opinions About In-Service College Courses.” 
Research Bulletin No. 107. San Francisco: The Association, October, 1957. 
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preservice and in-service education. Finding the answers is not going to 
be easy. The Western Curriculum Research Institute,’ for instance, 
illustrated the extreme difficulty in designing such a simple study as 
comparing the worth of all-day versus part-day student teaching. Yet 
we must find the answers to the problems if we are to improve teacher 
education. The only way to guarantee defensible answers is for the 
colleges and public schools to co-operate on the needed research. Some 
interesting beginnings have been made. Southern Section, California 
Association of Supervision and Curriculum Development, completed a 
study of beginning teachers® which has led to annual conferences by 
the California Teachers Association for new teachers from all parts of 
southern California. A recent study '® by Los Angeles State College 
and co-operating school districts directs attention to studying the opera- 
tor rather than the job. Other co-operative studies are essential if we 
are to continue making progress in the preparation of teachers. 

8 Sponsored by the California Association of Supervision and Curriculum Development in 
Palo Alto, May 1-4, 1960. 

® Directed by C. C. C. Stewart, 1954. 


_ See Dorothy Soeberg and Lois Williams “‘A Portrait of Successful Teachers” in this 
issue. 





INFLUENCE OF CHILDHOOD LEARNING ON 
LATER PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCE 


Caro.ine Wasserman, Assistant Professor of Education, 
San Francisco State College 


Modern teacher education emphasizes equipping the teacher with 
knowledge of personality development, patterns of physical growth, and 
developmental tasks in the American cultural and sociological scene. 
But is the student able to make full use of this knowledge? How do 
their own childhood experiences at home and in school affect teachers’ 
ability to work with children and adults? How does the teacher's school 
learning of subject-matter in childhood affect his competencies as an 
adult? With what style of teaching does the teacher identify? How has 
the identification happened, and how is this role lived out in the class- 
room? Would reassessments of personal childhood experiences in school 
be helpful to teachers? If we try to answer such questions, what implica- 
tions might the answers have for the teacher education program? 

My attention was focused on this problem—the relation between 
childhood experiences in school and the teacher’s feelings and perform- 
ance—while I was supervising 20 elementary student teachers at San 
Francisco State College in the spring of 1956. As the student teachers 
took increasing responsibility in their respective elementary classrooms, 
as they were left “on their own” for longer periods, certain of the stu- 
dents would come to me with a bewildered and surprised look on their 
faces and say something like, “You know, a funny thing seems to be 
happening to me. Now that I’m taking the class for the entire morning, 
especially when things don’t go as I'd expected, I find myself forgetting 
all about what I have learned in teacher training and instead find 
myself teaching the way I was taught in the fifth grade.” In other 
words, these student teachers were aware of an amnesia of training and 
a tendency to repeat patterns which they had experienced as children 
in school. I began to realize that the process of training people for the 
profession of teaching differs from the processes used in training people 
for other professions, for all learners have attended school. Another 
question that was puzzling me as I visited classrooms was, “Why didn’t 
the experiences of modern teacher training seem to ‘take’ better with 


[ 207] 
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some of our recent graduates? Is an amnesia of training operating here 
also?” 

This led to an inquiry’ in which 12 teachers who were teaching 
full-time in grades kindergarten through eight were questioned. The 
data for this study were collected through personal interviews which 
were limited to (1) recall of learning experiences of school subject 
matter in childhood and adulthood; (2) how present relationships with 
children and adults in school settings reflect childhood experiences; and 
(3) identifications with the teachers of one’s childhood and the relation- 
ship of this to a teacher's feelings and performance. 

Examples of questions used in the personal interviews follow: 

Will you think of the teachers in your elementary experience who 
have remained most vividly in your feelings and memory? Which did 
you like the best? Which helped you most to learn? Which did you 
like the least? Give as much description as you can. 

In thinking over the subjects learned in your elementary schooling, 
which did you like best, like least, or in which did you develop blocks 
to learning? Which of these blocks have you overcome in subsequent 
experiences? Which have you not overcome? Which subject do you like 
best to teach? Which are you reluctant to teach? 

Are you using any methods in teaching that are noticeably different 
from those in which you received your teacher training? In what sub- 
jects? In what way different? Are you teaching any subjects in the way 
you were taught in elementary school? What are the ways? 

In your relationships with children at school have you discovered 
any children whom you find difficult to relate to in any way? Tell about 
this. Can you recall any childhood experiences or associations that might 
account for this? 

There were 18 questions in all and each question permitted response 
in terms of the individual’s experiences. Some free association happened 
in all of the interviews. The interviewer endeavored to record the re- 
sponses exactly—the content, sequence, vocabulary, and stress of feeling. 
As an interview progressed, insights into the relationships in the ma- 
terial would sometimes begin to emerge for the one being interviewed. 
Insight into inconsistencies was inhibiting for some, and for others it 
seemed to open floods of memory and response. 

The study suggested some generalizations of which the following are 
examples: 


1 Caroline Wasserman, “Childhood Revisited,’’ Master’s Project, San Francisco State 
College, June, 1957. 
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1. When children like and identify with a teacher, learning is en- 
hanced and is recognized years later by the individuals as significant. 


2. Hated and feared teachers are vividly recalled years later and the 
impression serves as a basis for thinking of what teachers are or should 
be. Internalized images of disliked teachers may be one reason for the 
lack of whole-hearted self respect among some members of the teaching 
profession. 


3. Consideration of childhood experiences in school might form a 
valuable part of both preservice ? and in-service teacher training. Many 
things that teachers do and feel are conditioned by childhood experiences 
in school such as those that follow: 

a. Childhood learnings may block both the trainee’s competency in 

a subject and his ability to learn and practice effective methods of 
teaching the subject. Awareness that such blocks in learning go 
back to childhood experiences may be conducive to seeking the 
education needed in the subject. 


. The reasons for inconsistencies between a teacher's attitude toward 
his chosen role and his feelings toward children are rooted in his 
childhood experiences. 

c. A teacher's training is sometimes forgotten when the teacher is 
teaching, not because the training is impractical and visionary 
but because other factors relating to childhood learnings have not 
been taken into account in the teacher training program. 


4. Teacher training programs need to have ways of discovering where 
education is needed in subjects not learned in the first experiences with 
them and the gaps that should be filled so that the teacher will be able 
to follow his role as teacher with real mastery. In this process, individuals 
may have as much to unlearn as they have to learn, particularly the 
behavior identifications which occurred in childhood from association 
with disliked teachers. 


5. Teacher training programs need to utilize students’ identifications 
with the best liked, most-learned-from teachers of their childhood, help 
the students to analyze what kinds of behavior and feelings belonged 
to the teachers, and help the trainees to put these identifications into 
practice. 

21 am, at present, analyzing the interviews with 13 student teachers that were held 
during the early part of the 1960 fall semester at San Francisco State College. The inter- 
view pattern was similar to the one discussed in this article. An attempt is being made to 
use the interview results to develop a guidance instrument for both student-t er super- 
visor and student. 


2—38869 





ORIENTATION OF NEW STAFF* 


Teachers new to the profession and experienced teachers who are in 
their first year of employment in a school district will benefit from 
participation in a series of activities that are planned to help them be- 
come acquainted with the school district and the community it serves. 


Appropriate orientation activities provide both a desirable introduction 
to the in-service education program and essential background for adjust- 
ment to living and working with a new group in a new community. 
Carefully planned meetings usually held before the beginning of the 
school year are an important part of an induction program. Less tangible, 
but of equal importance, are the informal means of day-by-day associa- 
tion which provide clues to what is expected in the new situation. 
Friendly, welcoming attitudes on the part of experienced personnel as 
well as well-planned induction meetings will help a newcomer adjust 
easily and make his full contribution during his first year of service. 
The actual orientation process usually extends over a long period of 
time and is based on a variety of activities. 


In fact, finding out about the new situation starts even before actual 
employment. Administrators responsible for employing staff members 
should clearly state the requirements and expectations of the position 
before employing an individual. The following questions may be used 
as criteria to determine the effectiveness of the criteria: 


Are expectancies for the position clearly stated? 


Are unusual or extracurricular duties explained so they can be under- 
stood and accepted? 


Are handbooks or other materials containing statements of policy and 
requirements available for study by the applicant? 


Are attempts made to clarify customs and expectancies of the com- 
munity? 


1 These guidelines for orientation of new staff were developed by the Committee on 
Teacher Education, California Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
Northern Section, to assist administrators in developing and evaluating orientation programs 
in their schools. The following persons served on the Committee: Ernest H. Campbell, Pro 
fessor of Education, Chico State College; Lucille Gansberg, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Lassen County; Delton E. Pharis, General Supervisor of Instruction, Office of 
Nevada County Superintendent of Schools; Elizabeth Scott, General Supervisor of Instruc- 
tion, Office of Mendocino County Superintendent of Schools. 
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Many districts expect new staff members to carry a lighter load of 
extra duties during the first year of employment. Reasons for this policy 
should be accepted by experienced staff members and explained to new 
ones. Opportunities to assume extra duties on a temporary or helping 
basis should be planned so that the person is prepared when it becores 
time for him to assume his full share of responsibility. 

Assignment to the total program should be planned in terms of the 
staff member’s own potential for the activity. His needs should also be 
considered and a program of duties established which, from the begin- 
ning, insures his success as part of the working group. The new teacher 
should be included early in the total program of the school’s professional 
committee work. To fail to do this may result in the new member's 
feeling left out because he is not included in the important professional 
activities of the school. 

An essential part of orientation is becoming acquainted with the 
philosophy and policies of the school. This is readily accomplished if 
the school district's education policies (1) make apparent the type of 
education program that is intended, (2) are stated clearly and con- 
cisely so that they will be interpreted in a uniform manner, and (3) are 
available in written or printed form. 

The following questions may be used to advantage in appraising 
a district's policies in relation to the suggested criteria: 


1. Are the policies stated so that they clearly indicate the type of 
educational program that is to be maintained? 


. Are the policies stated so that the educational philosophy: and the 
educational practices can be kept in harmony? 


. Are the policies stated in clear and concise language and in such a 
way that they can be interpreted only as intended? 


. Do the policies provide for teacher participation in the formula- 
tion of new policies? 


. Do the policies provide for teacher participation in the develop- 
ment of the procedures that are employed in carrying out the 
policies? 


. Are the policies available to all members of the teaching staff in 
typewritten or printed form? 


. Is policy fixed so that it remains constant until official change is 
made? 
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. Are regular meetings held at which practice and policy are ex- 
amined for consistency? 


. Do staff members have opportunities to question the appropriate- 
ness of policy and to suggest change? 


. Are controversial issues recognized and discussed by all personnel 
until solution is reached? 


. Do the teachers feel free to discuss with the administrators any 
conflicts they note in the manner in which the philosophy and 
policies are applied? 


In addition to knowledge of basic philosophy and policies, new staff 
members should have an understanding of school procedures. The 
questions which follow indicate how this can be accomplished: 


Is a handbook or guide available which describes general operational 
procedure within the school? 

Is a curriculum guide or course of study available, and is it functional 
and up to date? 

Is a guide or other information available relating to audio-visual 
materials, library or community resources? 

Is there a clean-cut pattern of responsibility of personnel? 


New staff members also need to become oriented to the prevailing 
attitudes toward general professional activities. It goes without saying 
that if these attitudes are affirmative and constructive, a new staff mem- 
ber has an opportunity to make his contribution at a high level. 
Questions which emphasize important aspects of various professional 
activities are listed below: 


Are the responsiblities of special personnel understood and the serv- 
ices they render used and appreciated? 

Are professional associations and organizations at the local, state, 
national, and international levels supported and appreciated? 


In addition to the assistance given to new personnel through meet 
ings and materials, informal contacts with administrators and teachers 
play an important role in successful orientation to a new position. 
Assistance in finding housing or help in the solution of other practical 
problems is frequently provided for newcomers. Often an experienced 
member of the staff is asked to serve as a special helper. 
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The administrator should be alert to the problems of the new teacher 
and initiate conferences or offer assistance when needed. The questions 
which follow delineate important aspects of such conferences: 


Is rapport such that questions are welcomed by the administrator 
and members of the staff? 

Does the new member feel free to seek assistance? 

Are questions thoughtfully and clearly answered? 


The tensions of adjusting to a new situation are lessened if good 
rapport already exists among the members of the group who are ex- 
perienced in service. The administrator and his staff should recognize 
the importance of depth of friendship and personal feeling. They might 
examine their own practices by answering the questions that follow: 


Is mutual respect for other’s opinions and attitudes evident? 

Is it permissible to make a mistake? 

Are individual weaknesses accepted and treated in a professional 
manner? 


Induction into the social life of the faculty and the community is 
still another facet of an orientation program. The questions which 
follow may point-up important aspects of these activities: 


Are plans for faculty parties based upon the group’s needs and 
interests? 

Do the plans consider the family status of the staff members? 

Do staff members act as liaison between new staff and community 
groups? 

Are social interests of family members considered? 


In consideration of the foregoing suggestions, two basic points should 
be kept in mind in establishing an organized orientation program: 


1. Each school district should establish and follow a system of or- 
ientation activities suited to its needs rather than follow procedures 
borrowed from another district. 


2. The success of any orientation program is based upon a sincere 
concern and interest in needs of the new staff member, the needs 
of the school district, and the expectancies of the community. 





A PORTRAIT OF SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS * 


Each section of the California Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development has a committee that devotes its efforts to prob- 
lems of teacher education. The memberships of these committees 
include college teachers, district curriculum consultants, supervising 
teachers, members of the professional staffs of offices of county super- 
intendents of schools, and school administrators. 


The committee for the Southern Section of the Association devotes 
its efforts primarily to the development and maintenance of good work 
ing relations between college and university supervisors of student 
teachers and teachers, supervisors, and administrators in school districts. 
This is done for the express purpose of securing continuous improve- 
ment in preservice and in-service education programs. 


One study that the Southern Section Committee made involved 
securing a portrait of successful teachers. The data required in making 
this study were collected through interviews. The interviews were con- 
ducted according to a plan that was tried out prior to its use in making 
the study. 

The teachers selected to be interviewed had taught for at least ten 
years. They were successful teachers according to appraisals of their 
work that were made by the interviewers and the principals and the 
faculty members of the schools in which they taught. The group of 
20 teachers interviewed included teachers who were working with 
student teachers, leaders of study groups, chairmen of teacher groups 
for the various grade levels, demonstration teachers, and faculty chair- 
men. 


The following questions were asked in conducting each interview: 


1. What professional training have you had? 
2. What is your family status? 


3. What professional assignments have you had since you began to 
teach? 


1 This report was prepared for the committee by Dorothy Soeberg, Assistant Professor of 
Education, Los Angeles State College, and Lois Williams, Consultant in In-Service Educa- 
tion, Montebello Unified School District. 
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. What experiences other than teaching have you had and what 


special interests do you have that may have a bearing on your 
work? 


. How would you describe your present teaching situation? 
6. What one school experience has given you the most satisfaction? 


7. As you look back, what improvements for teachers and children 
have you seen come about? 


- Do you have someone to whom you can go if you are in a spot? 
If so, who is it? 


. What suits you best about teaching? Least? 


. When you look ahead, what are your plans for yourself, per- 
sonally and professionally? 


11. What single thing do you think would most improve education? 


12. Have you ever thought of giving up teaching? If so, what brought 
about your feeling? 


13. How do you keep up to date with what is going on in the pro- 
fession? 


14. What surprised you most as a new teacher? 


Committee members anticipated pleasant interviews but were sur- 
prised by the enthusiasm of the teachers. One teacher said, “This is 
the first time anyone has ever talked with me about these things. We 
should do more of this kind of sharing and clarifying.” Another told 
the interviewer, “It’s good to tell someone what I’ve been through. This 
kind of discussion could help a career teacher over some of the low 
spots.” 

All the teachers made ample time available for the interviews and 
offered more. One typical comment was, “It would be nice if there 
were more ways to get together to talk about our professional experi- 
ences and problems.” 

The data collected were compiled so as to present a portrait of the 
successful teacher. This portrait follows. 


1. All have bachelor’s degrees plus additional course work. Only 
one has a master’s degree although all have taken many courses 
of particular interest to them in their teaching. It is clear that 
no one considers his education to be “finished.” 
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2. All but three are married and have one to three children. One 


is a widow and one is the breadwinner for a child and invalid 
husband. The three men included in the study are married and 
have children. 


. While all of the teachers are now teaching in elementary schools, 


their experience is broad. Other professional assignments they 
have had are psychometrist, consultant, educational editor for a 
publishing firm, supervisor of welfare and attendance, art co 
ordinator, principal, nursery school and day care teacher, high 
school physical education teacher, high school music teacher, 
and fine arts project supervisor. All report one or more community 
activities and half are active church workers. Most mention hob 
bies and several emphasize the importance of travel. About half 
are officers or chairmen of a professional organization. 


. Present teaching assignments range from kindergarten through 


grade eight in semirural, suburban, and urban communities in 
Los Angeles County. Classes ot 19 to 52 pupils are reported. Each 
of the two kindergarten teachers teaches one session daily. The 
physical facilities in the teachers’ schools are good. Some problems 
of expansion, and new and old buildings on the same site, are 
mentioned, but do not seem to be a major irritant. Most of the 
teachers offer enthusiastic comments about availability of excel 
lent materials, and all mention good staff relations or profitable 
contacts with other teachers, consultants, or principal. Only one 
teacher reports a serious problem. She is teaching in temporary 
quarters in a church basement and is isolated from the principal 
and other faculty members of the school. 


. The teachers could not name one experience as the most satisfy 
ing of their professional careers; almost all of them express the 
satisfaction they get from having something to do with the growth 
and learning of their pupils. 


. As they look back, the teachers say that the greatest improve 


ments in education center on better working conditions and 
salaries, more help from consultants, improved buildings and 
materials, and elimination of two sessions daily. Several made 
strong statements about the increased freedom to plan and carry 
classroom activities and a few mentioned the wealth of informa- 
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tion now available about individual differences. One said “Every 
child now has an equal chance, regardless of financial status.” 


. Some teachers resented the question about a source of help when 
in a spot. They say that in their school, relations are so cordial 
that no teacher would ever need to feel he was “in a spot.” Most 
go to their principal or a consultant, depending upon the problem. 
Other sources mentioned are teachers, a former principal, super- 
intendent, and husband. Several mention “true-blue colleagues” 
and “side-kicks in the building.” Only one said she has no one she 
can turn to; she is the one teaching in the church basement. 


. In 20 ways, these 20 teachers say that their major satisfaction in 
teaching is the children. Comments include, “my classroom and 
its occupants,” “the kids,” “watching children grow,” “living 
among young people.” Other satisfactions include staff relations, 
professional pride, opportunity for creative work, and the convic- 
tion that teaching makes a socially significant contribution. The 
irritants named most often are tasks not seen as directly related 
to teaching, such as yard duty, clerical work, and school drives. 
Some mention such items as parent relations, lack of time to 
work individually with pupils, and watching beginning teachers 
struggle. One mentions a subject—she feels that she does not do 
an adequate job of teaching music. No one mentions problem 


children. 


. As these teachers look ahead, all plan to stay in the teaching pro- 
fession. Six are enrolled for college courses to meet requirements 
for credentials other than they now hold; four in guidance, one 
in administration, and one in curriculum supervision. Four plan 
to complete their master’s degrees soon and two hope to complete 
three years in the Child Study Program of the county. Several 
mention continuous professional improvement and advanced work 
to enable them to do the best possible job with each child. Those 
interested in guidance raise questions about the amount of time 
specialists in guidance have for careful follow-up and state that 
they would not be interested in entering the guidance field unless 
they had the time needed for this purpose. Two say they may be 
interested in supervision or curriculum work and one hopes to 
become a school administrator. Most are emphatic about wanting 
to become better classroom teachers. 
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. The teachers are of the opinion that the changes that would most 


improve education are better public understanding of schools and 
greater respect for the profession. Relations with parents, the 
public-at-large, and the press need improvement, according to 
most of the teachers. More effective college screening standards 
for prospective teachers, clerical help for teachers, smaller classes, 
and more emphasis on English and mathematics in the elementary 
grades are also mentioned. 


. Most of the teachers have not considered leaving the teaching 


field. Some say they feel discouraged from time to time, but not 
enough to quit. Others say, emphatically, never! One would quit 
teaching to become a principal or guidance specialist. During 
her first year, one teacher almost quit because she “received noth- 
ing but sharp criticism from the principal.” One did leave for a 
higher-paying job, and was happy to return to teaching. Only one 
is considering leaving the profession, as she feels her health is 
being affected; she is the “church basement” teacher who adds, 
wryly, “I should marry a ‘millionaire! I feel trapped in this situ- 
ation.” 


. Every teacher reports several ways of keeping up to date with 


what is going on in the profession. Professional meetings, college 
classes, in-service activities, workshops, talking with other teachers 
all rank high. Professional magazines, especially those of the CTA 
and NEA, were mentioned by most and rated as very useful. 
Books were mentioned less often, and no one spoke of his own 
professional library. 


. The greatest surprises to these teachers as they entered the pro- 


fession were pleasant for some and upsetting for others. The gap 
between the ideals of college texts and professors and the “real 
thing” is mentioned by several. One speaks of the many responsi- 
bilities he had in addition to actual teaching. On the plus side, 
one teacher said that the patience and faith of her principal and 
supervisor and their belief that she would succeed were her 
greatest surprises. Another said she will never forget the first day 
and the dramatic realization that here were 30 children for whom 
she would be responsible. And still another said, “The greatest 
surprise was being with children and the exhilaration I felt. 
‘Every joy is gain and every gain is gain, however small.’” 
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Because these “portraits” have implications for many, the chairmen 
asked five people to react to them. Going through the picture gallery 
and taking a close look at the 20 teachers were a college teacher, a 
principal, a consultant, a leader in a large professional organization, 
and a parent. 


A Teacuer Epucator Views THE Portraits ” 


The Greeks had a word for teaching. They called it “pedagogy.” 
Literally translated, the word means the process of leading children. 
In the portraits of teachers it is quite clear that good teachers get their 
satisfactions from such leadership. In all other characteristics good 
teachers differ, but the job of leadership remains common to all. 

The responses of the teachers underline several aspects of the leader- 
ship process. If goal-setting is an important aspect of leadership, then 
these teachers have enjoyed the opportunity to exercise it. Such state- 
ments as “seeing a listless child become eager” as an outstanding experi- 
ence underlines the recognition of goal-setting in the classroom. 

These teachers reveal their preoccupation with teaching and a general 
lack of concern for other matters. This supports the thesis of Chris 
Argyris of Yale that most people in an organization are concerned with 
the flow of work in that organization, not about the organization itself. 
Teachers such as these expect the principal of the school to take care 
of the operation of the organization. 

Special annoyance is expressed by these teachers for an organization 
that would cause them to spend valuable leadership time on clerical 
work and nonteaching activities. Almost without exception, these teach- 
ers indicated that they liked least those activities involving yard duty, 
clerical work, and “keeping parents happy.” It is quite clear that the 
activities most highly valued involve their time with children. 

Essentially all of these teachers feel that they are colleagues with 
principal, superintendent, and fellow teachers. This undoubtedly, re- 
flects a persistent leadership attitude toward children. They must treat 
the children in their classes with the same kind of participating leader- 
ship shown with their administrators. One teacher expressed her ap- 
proval by saying that she enjoyed “working with and for the individual 
rather than attempting to teach all the children as one large group.” 

A rather positive identification of these teachers with the children is 
noteworthy. One teacher probably spoke for all in declaring that she 


2Claude W. Fawcett, Associate Professor of Education, University of California, Los 
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enjoyed most “Watching children go on, progress, and accomplish.” 
This identification produces a real zeal for the teaching process which is 
characteristic of all these good teachers. 

It is quite apparent from the portraits that modern research in group 
leadership may well become the most important single aspect of teacher 
education. If good teachers now adhere to principles which have been 
uncovered, we may be able to improve all members of the profession by 
using this new knowledge of group leadership effectively. 


A Principat Views THE Portrait ® 


Let us assume that the purpose of deriving implications from inter- 
views with capable, experienced teachers is to determine how principals 
can best help them get on with the job. 

The principal must recognize the teacher’s concern about class size 
and structure, parent contacts, duties, and chores. As to size, all possible 
energy and influence should go toward lowering the ratio of pupils to 
teachers. This can best be accomplished through professional organiza- 
tions and our own profound discontent with the status quo. As to 
structure, the satisfactions gained by those who have worked with 
children identified as academically talented may be noted. Most teachers 
don’t ask for homogeneous groups, but for some logic to the structure of 
groups beyond such administrative impedimenta as bus schedules or 
arbitrary age-grouping. The staff should be included in planning pupil 
assignments. These teachers also underlined the importance of com 
munication and contact. Here the principal can offer protection as well 
as direction, recognizing that one planned parent conference is worth 
35 “hellos” at the PTA carnival booth. With duties and chores, increas- 
ing numbers of districts provide duty-free lunch periods, instructional 
aids clerks, and paid or volunteer teacher-aides. These provisions repre- 
sent intelligent administrative decisions. 

What are the implications of these portraits for the principal as he 
works with teachers? He needs the knowledge and experience to help a 
neophyte through the traumatic first year. He needs the imagination, 
enthusiasm, and scholarship to stimulate professional growth. His in- 
sight, understanding, and integrity must justify the trust and confidence 
of the teacher who is “on the spot.” 

The new teacher may be helped in many frequently neglected ways: 
in setting realistic goals, understanding various levels of control, organiz- 


* James A. Collins, Principal, Covina Elementary School, Covina. 
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ing the classroom effectively, planning lessons with an eye toward what 
could (and probably will) go wrong, and in understanding and com- 
municating the purposes of each lesson. The principal can “be there” 
before trouble starts rather than after the class is lost. 

As for professional growth, the principal can start with himself. He 
can balance his scanning of professional materials with meditation on 
great persons, great thoughts, and great literature. He can be eager to 
participate in careful experiments and remain aloof from shoddy re- 
search; eager to entertain new ideas and disdainful of change for the 
mere sake of movement. In-service programs can reflect needs and inter- 
ests of the immediate faculty rather than those of some distant admin- 
istrative office. 

A principal needs to be available and approachable for the teacher 
with problems. He (the principal) should be able to distinguish be- 
tween problems which need a sympathetic listener and ones which 
demand immediate action. 

Any educator can profit from a little humility and a large sense of 
humor. Certainly these qualities are essential to the tasks described and 
to the principal’s acceptance of the challenge. The happiest implication 
from these interviews with capable, experienced teachers is that for 
each of them, someone, somewhere, somehow met it. 


A ConsuLTANT ViEws THE Porrrairs 4 


In many ways these portraits are alike. All the teachers are active 
people, busy with personal and professional interests. Most of them are 
married and have children. Many of them earned their education the 
hard way, taking courses at night and in summer in order to qualify 
for better positions. Most of them have taught several grades, and many 
have had other kinds of special teaching, or supervisorial or adminis- 
trative assignments at different times. Few have ever given serious 
thought to changing to another profession—they all find their deepest 
satisfaction in working with and for children. “The best thing about 
teaching is teaching and the children,” says one of them. 

These teachers plan to stay in their chosen field and to grow in it and 
with it. Every one of them mentions doing as much professional reading 
as possible, taking courses, attending lectures, workshops, child study 
groups, and simply sharing ideas with fellow teachers as the ways by 
which they hope to continue to grow professionally. 


4 Mrs. Madeline J. White, Consultant, Primary Grades, Montebello Unified School District. 
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These teachers are pleased with the improvements in teaching that 
have come about since they began to teach. The improvements men- 
tioned include better salaries, improved status in the community, better 
buildings, more and better materials to work with, more help from 
consultants and principals and more freedom to use initiative and 
creativity in their own classroom. 

What do they dislike about teaching? These comments sound so 
familiar: large classes, double sessions, yard duty, too many small 
clerical duties, “rag drives” and other activities that cut down on time 
for planning, preparation, and teaching. 

The successful teachers seem to value the kinds of help they receive 
from principals, supervisors, and consultants. Only once or twice was 
the inflexible, task-master type of consultant mentioned. Perhaps the 
‘supervisor stereotype is dying out at last. One teacher mentioned that 
one of her dislikes was “the variety of supervisors coming to school, all 
urging their wares and resulting in pressures and too many meetings.” 

What kind of consultant help was valuable to these teachers? 

Encouragement and understanding support as expressed in the follow- 
ing quotations are valued: 

My principal and supervisor were determined that I should succeed. Their 


patience, understanding, encouragement, and firm guiding hands will never 
be forgotten. 


My supervisor was a wonderful, helpful friend to whom you could confess 
your problems and be helped. 

In answer to the question, “Was there someone to whom you could 
turn for help?” another said, “Yes! to my wonderful supervisor who 
builds you up so you'd blow a gasket trying to be what she says you are 
rather than let her find out differently.” 

Lack of such support brings deep discouragement. One teacher says, 
“The lack of encouragement and help from my supervising principal 
made me want to give up teaching.” ° 

Constructive criticism as expressed in the following quotation is 
valued: 

One thing that I have appreciated the most is to have a consultant who will 
observe a teacher and then help him where he may be weak. In other words, 
the constructive criticism one receives is most helpful. 

Guidance with freedom as expressed in the following quotation is 
valued: 


I value freedom to be as individual as I may want to be, to be challenged 
to employ my own initiative. I have freedom in planning and in carrying out 
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classroom activities. I believe this supervising person is the key to good teach- 

ing; getting the right kind of help when you need it. 

Opportunities for new contacts and for self-evaluation are important. 
Teachers want to know what other good teachers are doing, “being 
alone in a classroom isn’t enough; you deteriorate. Teachers meet often, 
but they work alone. I value the opportunity to see other teachers at 
work and to guage their performances.” 

Friendly co-operation is important. . . . One teacher said, “A super- 
intendent, assistants, and a consultant staff who are all friends. I value 
the feeling of working ‘with’ and not ‘for’ my colleagues.” 


A Teacuers’ AssocrATION LEADER VIEWS THE Portraits ® 


The outstanding teacher is one who enjoys many roles and reveals a 
many faceted personality in these “portraits of success.” To bring to the 
classroom, whether it be kindergarten or college, a broad understanding 
and a vital and active concern for the profession of teaching is surely 
one of the factors that contributes to this success. As a classroom teacher 
and an active professional association member concerned with upgrad- 
ing teaching, I find it encouraging to note the number in this group 
who have assumed an active role in local, state, and national professional 
organizations. 

“Can I assume a role of leadership in my professional association 
without jeopardizing in any way the quality of my teaching?” This is a 
question that every career teacher must answer at some time. Can the 
“superior” teacher justify the use of the time demanded by this role 
of professional leader? A personal evaluation of the situation may be 
secured by answering this question: What can my active participation 
in professional association work do for (1).my basic concern, the chil- 
dren whom I teach; (2) the teaching profession as a whole; and (3) 
me, the teacher, as an individual? 

A survey of the major changes during the past 50 years that have 
affected children and schools often reveals an individual teacher or a 
small group of teachers, encouraged and supported by their professional 
group, who have been the prime movers in practices eventually leading 
to wide-sweeping change. The kinds of classrooms in which children 
are now taught, the wide variety of materials now in use, and improved 
techniques of teaching are reflection of the work of dedicated, educa- 
tion-centered individuals, and their professional groups. 


5 May Brittain, Teachers’ Association of Long Beach. 
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Nation-wide evidence is available of broad gains made for teachers by 
professional groups working together for increased salaries, strengthened 
tenure policies, and greatly improved working conditions. Locally these 
gains are often best implemented through a strong professional associa- 
tion. 

For the individual teacher, active participation in a local, state or 
national association offers many rich opportunities for growth as a pro- 
fessional educator. To work with professional people from many com- 
munities certainly widens horizons. An exchange of ideas, a re-evalua 
tion of familiar practices can be of individual benefit. However, when 
the individual is able to place the benefit of the many in the profession 
above local concerns he must be sure that growth in professional stature 
is reflected in his classroom and his local association. 

No one of these three areas we have touched upon is motivated or 
operated by “they.” It is the individual teacher, looking beyond the 
immediate classroom, willing to give time and energy to bring about 
a better climate for both children and teachers that all may become 
“superior and outstanding.” 


A Parent Views THE Portraits ® 


It was not only a privilege to read the portraits but an interesting 


and educational experience which resulted in deeper insights into the 
satisiactions and frustrations of the teaching profession. The real and 
human side of teachers is shown and a delightful sense of humor 
peeps through. 

Parents recognize that the teacher is the most important single 
influence in a child’s formal education. It is gratifying, therefore, to 
learn the extent to which scientific research has helped teachers recog 
nize individual differences in children and know how to use this 
knowledge in helping each child develop his capacities to the maximum. 

Appreciation of children and dedication to teaching are strongly 
indicated. A revealing thread which runs through all these interviews 
is that the children are the great satisfaction which makes teachers 
stay in their field. We quote one which is especially heartwarming: 

The acme of satisfaction is the glow of inner happiness experienced when a 

bright child, who has been lethargic and disinterested, suddenly becomes 


excited and stirred over a book he has read or a story he has written, a 
scientific experiment he has performed, or a picture he has made. The spark 


® Mrs. C. H. Culbertson, President, California Congress of Parents and Teachers, Inc. 
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that brought about a change from listless acceptance of school to creativity and 

eagerness—can anything equal that experience? 

We learn that a principal can be an inspiration to a teacher or a total 
loss, depending on his understanding and his providing in-service oppor- 
tunities. Some teachers become discouraged and drop out because of 
lack of proper administrative support and leadership. The reports 
clearly demonstrate the importance of a good administrator to the 
morale of teachers and the school. 

Burdens imposed by two sessions daily, extracurricular duties, make- 
shift classrooms and superfluous paper work in connection with clerical 
duties are some of the complaints we, as parents, should consider 
thoughtfully. We should work to avoid poor library situations which 
force teachers to go to public libraries to find helpful materials, dele- 
gating duties to teachers which rightfully belong to the family, and 
other activities such as PTA rag and paper drives which interfere 
with teaching. 

While some schools are lacking in several respects, it is encour- 
aging to note that improvements are being attained in many schools 
through higher salaries; group medical insurance; tenure; new modern 
schools; health, guidance, and supervision services; strong safety pro- 
grams, and, in some instances, minimum class loads and decrease in the 
number of double sessions. 

One teacher thinks all education needs is better homes with more 
cultural background. One wants to emphasize English and mathe- 
matics before high school. One wants stronger discipline and better 
home-school relationships. One resents the parents who corner her 
at the grocery store and want an impromptu conference on the child. 
Several were reassured by the growing interest of parents in education, 
especially of those who previously have been dubious and critical. 

A parent who scans these reports will thrill at the dedication of almost 
all teachers. He will understand that the home. and an organization 
like the PTA must do some soul-searching to learn where their respon- 
sibility lies in relation to the school. He will want to make every effort 
to ease the teacher’s load, to be more understanding and considerate, 


and to study continually ways to assist those who desire sincerely to 
keep the profession of teaching one of distinction and outstanding 
achievement. 





TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS FOR THE 
PREPARATION OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL ‘TEACHERS 


Bernarp J. Lonspave, Consultant in Elementary Education, 
California State Department of Education 


Teacher education is a program of experiences planned by institu- 
tions of higher education for the preparation of teachers. The prepara- 
tion of teachers is a many-faceted process which involves the directing 
of learnings in individuals so that the individuals in turn can direct 
the learnings of others. Through the process individuals are prepared 
to enter upon careers of social significance. 

Persons planning and providing teacher education have the responsi- 
bility of determining the kind and quality of experiences which will 
make the individual sensitive to the trends, conflicts, and values of his 
culture and the relation of his culture to the cultures of the world. 
The individual must also come through his preparation with the teach- 
ing competencies that will give him stature as a professional person. 

The teacher education program should contribute to the develop- 
ment of individuals who have the following characteristics: 

Sensitivity to the importance of education 

Deep faith in the democratic processes 

Knowledge of the growth and development characteristics of children 

Knowledge and understanding of the psychology of learning 

Knowledge in the subject matter content of the:elementary school 

curriculum 

Understanding and abiding love of children 

Skills in the art of teaching 

Willingness to participate in community activities 

Understanding of the role of the home and community in the edu- 

cative process 

Interest in working with parents and community leaders 

Receptivity to support and professional help from administrative and 

supervisory staff 

Sensitivity to the resources of the community, state, and nation 

Desire to grow personally and professionally 


[ 226] 
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A total of 38 institutions of higher education in California are ac- 
credited by the State Board of Education to grant General Elementary 
Credentials. Holders of the General Elementary Credential are author- 
ized to serve as teachers in any elementary school and in grades seven 
and eight of any junior high school in California. Of the 38 institutions, 
16 are state supported and 22 are privately endowed. 


California Administrative Code, Title 5, Education,’ states the pro- 
gram which an applicant for the General Elementary Credential must 
complete in order to qualify for the credential as follows: 


(a) A four-year college course with a bachelor’s degree. 


(b) A minimum of twenty-four semester hours of professional work in educa- 
tion affording adequate preparation for teaching the statutory elementary 
school subjects and the subjects in which the applicant is required by law 
to be proficient. This work shall include: 

(1) Eight semester hours of elementary education courses, including: 

A. Four semester hours of general elementary school methods or 
methods of teaching basic elementary school subjects. 

B. Two semester hours in principles of elementary education or 
elementary school curriculum. 

C. Two semester hours of child psychology, or child growth and 
development. 

(2) Eight semester hours of directed teaching. At least one-half of this 
this requirement shall be completed on the elementary level. Successful 
teaching experience on the elementary level in public schools or private 
schools of equivalent status may be substituted for directed teaching at the 
rate of one year of full-time teaching for one-half of the requirement. 


(3) Other appropriate professional courses in education. 


) An applicant who holds a regular general secondary credential may be 
granted a regular general elementary credential for a one-year period upon 
ue completion of six semester hours in a course, or courses, in methods 
of teaching basic elementary school subjects, curriculum and directed 
teaching. 


The completion of a two semester hour course or the passing of an ex- 
amination on the provisions and principles of the Constitution of the 
United States. This provision may be met by either: 

(1) Completing a course in any recognized college or university from 
which undergraduate credits are accepted by the State Board of Education, 
or 

(2) Passing an examination given by a California junior college, col- 
lege, or university. 


The Administrative Code ? further states that: 


1 California Administrative Code, Title 5, Education, Section 231. 
® California Administrative Code, Title 5, Education, Section 233. 
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The general elementary credential may be issued for a period of two years and 
may be renewed for periods of five years upon the verification of either: 


(a) Six semester hours of upper division or graduate work within the past 
five years, or 


(b) A minimum of five months of successful school experience within the 
past five years. 

(Cc) A general elementary credential granted under provisions of Section 
231 (c) may be renewed for a five-year period upon completing a course in 
child psychology or child growth and development, a year of successful teach- 
ing experience in the elementary grades of the public schools of California 
during the validity of the credential, and any additional requirements stamped 
or typed on the back of the credential. 


The Code states in general terms the minimum program that insti- 
tutions of higher education must provide in order to be accredited for 
granting a General Elementary Credential. Each institution translates 
the general terms of the minimum program into the specific require- 
ments which express the philosophy of the institution regarding the 
preparation of elementary school teachers. 

The cases of Mary Owen and Tim Holt illustrate the variations in 
patterns that exist at different institutions. 

Mary Owen was destined to be a school teacher from the time she 
started “playing school” as a little girl, Her mother had taught school 
before she was married. Mary's favorite aunt, a fifth grade teacher in a 
nearby city, frequently spends her weekends with Mary’s family. 

All through high school Mary talked about becoming a teacher. She 
spent her vacations after her junior and senior high school years as a 
camp counselor. She enjoyed working with young children. During her 
senior year Mary decided to go to a state college near her home. 

Mary’s first year was devoted to general education and foundation 
courses. Because she was interested jin becoming a teacher, the advisor 
assigned to her was a member of the teacher education faculty. 

Mary’s program for the first year Epllows: 

First Semester ‘ Second Semester 
History 4A—Western Civilization History 4B—Western Civilization 
Social Science 1—Man in Society 4 Social Science 2—American Civiliza 
Physical Education 7—Golf tion 
Mathematics—Introduction to Mathe- Social Science 3—Public Affairs 

matical Ideas Health Education 10—Healthful Liv- 
English 1A—Oral and Written Ex- ing 

pression Physical Education 2—Tennis 


Humanities 1A—Culture of Western English 1B—Oral and Written Ex- 
World pression 
Humanities 1B—Culture of Western 
World 
31 Units 
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Mary’s program for the second year follows: 


First Semester 

Geography 1—Elements of Physical 
Geography 

Spanish 1A—Elemenary Spanish 

Physical Education 17—Social Dance 

Physical Science—Introduction to 
Physical Science, Laboratory and 
Lecture 

Social Science 4—Citizen and Econ- 
omy 

Anthropology 1A — Introduction to 
Physical Anthropology 


Second Semester 

Government 23—lInternational Rela- 
tions 

Government 31—American National 
Government 

Business Administration 20 — Intro- 
duction to Business 

Business Administration 17B—Inter- 
mediate Typing 

Economics 1—Principles of Economics 

Anthropology 2—Introduction to Cul- 
tural Anthropology 


31% Units 


Mary was eager to start her junior year. During the first semester 


she would have her first education course, Introduction to American 
Education. In the second semester she would take a course in the 
Psychological Foundations of Education. In that course she would have 
a chance to observe teachers in elementary, junior high, and senior high 
school classes. Mary’s program for the third year would also include 
courses in history, government, economics, and an introductory one in 
life science. Her program was planned to give her the type of subject 
matter foundation that is essential to good teaching. 


Mary’s program for the third year follows: 


First Semester 
History 177—Intellectual History of 
the United States 
Life Science 1—Introduction to Life 
Science 


Second Semester 
History 137—-Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet State 
Government 113—American Political 
Thought 


Economics 100 — Intermediate Eco- 
nomic Theory 

Education 112—Psychological Foun- 
dations of Education 


Education 100—Introduction to 
American Education 
Geography 100— Geography for 
Teachers 
History 176—The Frontier Movement 
in the United States 
31 Units 
Mary looked forward with excitement to her fourth year program. All 
the courses were directly related to teaching. Before she could register 
for the methods courses offered the first semester of the senior year, she 
had to be approved by the faculty as a candidate for an elementary 
credential. 


Mary’s program for the fourth year follows: 
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First Semester Second Semester 

Physical Education 300—Physical Ed- Education 133—Practicum in Ele- 

ucation in the Elementary School mentary Education : 
Education 391 — Elementary School Education 195—Student Teaching 

Social Studies 
Education 302—Audio-Visual Equip- 

ment Operation 
Education 300—Curriculum and 

Methods in Reading and Language 

Arts 
Education 380—Curriculum and 

Methods in Elementary School 

Science 
Art 301—Elementary School Art 
Music 361—Elementary School Music 31 Units 

Mary felt confident to start teaching in an elementary school when 
she finished her fourth-year program. The first semester of her fourth 
year program had been devoted entirely to methods courses. She had 
worked on Techniques in Teaching Social Studies, the Language Arts, 
Science, Art Music, and Physical Education. She had learned how to 
operate audio-visual equipment. She knew at the beginning of the 
second semester what her assignment in student teaching was to be. 
She spent ten weeks in a course which met daily for six hours a day 
preparing materials for her assignment and learning the many details 
that go with teaching. Her last ten weeks were spent teaching full time 
five days a week. 

Of the 124% units Mary earned for her A.B. degree, 38 units were 


in education which qualified her for a General Elementary Credential. 


After being graduated from Clearwater High School, Tim Holt had 
a vague idea he might like to be a teacher. At least he thought he might 
try teaching for a while until he had definitely made up his mind about 
a career. His father had started as a teacher before he decided to be- 
come a lawyer. 

There was one thing about which Tim was certain. He was going 
to attend __. University. With a vague notion of becoming a 
teacher and an intense interest in the humanities. Tim planned his 
first year program as follows: 

Fall Winter Spring 


English 1 English 2 English 3 
Western Civilization Western Civilization Western Civilization 
Biology 1 Biology 2 Biology 3 
Spanish 1] Spanish 2 Spanish 3 
Library 1 
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Tim earned 43 quarter units during his first three quarters at the 
University. The University year was on a quarter basis and Tim de- 
cided to continue through the summer quarter. 


Tim’s second year program was as follows: 


Summer Fall Winter 
Introduction to Spanish Spanish 
Philosophy Physical Science Physical Science 
Introduction to Sociology History 
Psychology Narrators and Education 143 


Twentieth Century Sages of Israel Modern Dance 
British Literature 


Tim earned 46 quarter units through his second year program. Three 
of the units were in Education 143, Elementary School in America, a 
course in which he observed in elementary classrooms for three one- 
hour periods a week during the winter quarter. In order to qualify for 
this course, Tim had to go through the screening process which is intro- 
duced in the sophomore year for candidates for the General Elementary 
Credential. Interview teams made up of public school personnel and 
members of the faculty of the School of Education interviewed him 
and passed upon his qualifications. In preparation for the interviews 
Tim prepared an autobiographical sketch. This together with a tran- 
script of his high school credits and his five quarters of work at the 
University and recommendations from former teachers were made 
available to the interviewers. 


Tim started his third year at the University in the spring quarter. 
His program for the year was as follows: 


Spring Summer Fall 
Physical Science Introduction to The Four Gospels 
Linguistics General Literature The Christian View of 
Christianity and Con- Applied Music Man in the World 
temporary Society Practice of Art Psychology 
Sport Skills Geography 
Spanish Education 116 


During the spring, summer, and fall quarters of his third year Tim 
earned 43 units. His identification with the School of Education during 
his third year was through a 4-unit course in the characteristics of 
growth and development in middle childhood. 

Tim’s program for the fourth year started in the winter quarter. He 
was enrolled in the following courses: 
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Summer 
Education 110 
Education 115 
Comparative Religion 


Spring 
Comparative Religion 
Christian Class 
Education 204 
Mathematics 
Rhythms 
Folk Dance 


Winter 
Education 119 
Education 118 
Old Testament 
Christian Ethics 
Two Sr. Colloquia 

(Group Activity) 
Of the 48 quarter units Tim earned in his fourth year, 19 were 
related to his major in education. Eleven of the 19 units were in foun- 
dation courses—health, social, and psychological. Four units were in 
the Psychology of Middle Childhood, and 4 units were in Philosophy 
of Education. In addition Tim participated three times in each quarter 
of his fourth year in a noncredit seminar for majors in elementary 
education. Tim was awarded an A.B. degree in Education at the com- 
pletion of his fourth year of work. 


Tim started his fifth year at the University with the fall quarter. 
His program for the year was as follows: 


Fall 


Education 145 
Participation in 
Elementary Schools 

Education 144A 
Curriculum and 
Instruction in 
Elementary Schools 
(Reading, Language, 
Arithmetic) 

Education 241A 
Audio-Visual 
Laboratory 


Winter 

Education 144B 
Curriculum and 
Instruction in 
Elementary Schools 
(Science and Social 
Studies) 

Education 157 
Physical Education 
in the Elementary 
School 

Music 188 
Music in the 


Spring 
Education 245 
Directed Teaching 


Elementary School 
Education 180 

Art in the 

Elementary School 


Tim earned 48 quarter units all of which were devoted to education. 
The focus in the work of the fifth year was on professional study and 
classroom experience. He had two 5-week, half-day participation assign- 
ments at two different grade levels in relationship to two laboratory 
courses in methods covering social studies, language arts, arithmetic, 
and science. Three courses, one in music, one in art, and one in 
physical education were taken during the winter quarter. The spring 
quarter was a full-time assignment in directed teaching. Tim attended 
a weekly seminar which accompanied his directed teaching experiences. 
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At the end of the year Tim was awarded an M.A. degree and recom- 
mended by the institution for a general elementary credential. 

In studying the programs of Mary Owen and Tim Holt it is obvious 
that there are similarities and variations in the programs of the state 
supported schools and those of the privately endowed institutions of 
higher education accredited by the State Board of Education to grant 
general elementary credentials. The most apparent variation in the two 
programs is the length of time devoted to the preparation for teaching 
in an elementary school—four years in the case of Mary and five years 
in Tim’s case. 

Each program met the specific requirements of the California Ad- 
ministrative Code as described earlier and each went beyond those 
minimum requirements to different extents and in different ways ex- 
pressing the philosophy of the persons responsible for planning the 
programs at the different institutions. 

Both programs included general education courses in the social 
sciences and the humanities as foundations for the professional courses 
in education. The specific courses taken indicate that individual inter- 
ests and the offerings available operated in the selections. The variations 
in the number of courses taken in each area of preparation, foundations 
and professional, are naturally related to the length of time devoted to 
the completion of the two programs. 

A noticeable variation in the programs is the point at which the 
student is more or less officially identified with the school of education. 
The identification in the four-year program occurs in the third year of 
the student’s career. In the five-year program, the identification is in the 
student’s second year. It is possible that identifications take place in 
informal ways at earlier stages in both cases. 

Both programs were built toward a climax in practice teaching. The 
practice teaching varied both in length of time and content between the 
theory and practical phases of teaching but both provided for a period 
of preparation for the particular assignment each was to carry out. 

Variations in offerings and differences in interpretations of the Code 
pertaining to the minimum requirement of 24 semester hours of pro- 
fessional work in education affording adequate preparation for teach- 
ing the statutory elementary school subjects and the subjects in which 
the applicant is required by law to be proficient,’ are found in both 
the state-supported and privately endowed institutions accredited for 
granting general elementary credentials. 
~~ 8 California Administrative Code, Title 5, Education, Section 231. 
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To illustrate the variations in offerings designed to meet the regula- 
tions of the State Board of Education, the offerings of seven state-sup- 
ported and seven privately endowed institutions of higher education 
are presented in the following charts. Those in each group were selected 
for the purposes of illustration and analysis and not for comparisons. 

As one would expect, because of Code requirements the 14 patterns 
presented in Charts 1 and 2 show more characteristics in common than 
differences. (See pages 236-39.) 

The Code requirement of “a minimum of 24 semester hours of pro- 
fessional work in education affording adequate preparation for teaching 
the statutory elementary school subjects and the subjects in which the 
applicant is required by law to be proficient” * is exceeded in each of 
the 14 patterns described. In each pattern the 24 required units are 
exceeded by from | to 22 units. 

A number of the institutions exceed the Code requirements in 
methods of teaching basic elementary school subjects by from 8 to 12 
units. This can be accounted for by the number of subjects to be taught 
in elementary schools which are spelled out in the Code.5 Except in 
two institutions the Code requirement pertaining to principles of ele- 
mentary education or elementary school curriculum is exceeded by from 
1 to 12 units.® Likewise the 2 units required in child psychology or 
child growth and development are doubled in the requirements of the 
large majority of institutions. Even the requirement of 8 units of 
directed teaching is exceeded in several of the institutions. 

Charts 1 and 2 illustrate the extent to which the programs of the 
14 institutions studied meet and exceed the Code requirements for a 
general elementary credential. They do not show the sequence of the 
offerings. Interviews with faculty members of the institutions studied 
and examination of the content of courses reveal a number of inter- 
esting differences. In some institutions identification with the school 
of education begins in the freshman year. Some become identified in 
the sophomore year while others do not become identified with the 
school of education until the third year. In like manner, the screening 
for candidacy for a credential starts in different institutions at different 
times. While some do the screening at the beginning of the sophomore 
year, others do it at the end of the junior year. Variations also occur 
in directed teaching programs. At some institutions the practice teaching 

4 California Administrative Code, Title 5, Education, Section 231. 


5 Education Code Section 7604. ‘ k 
® California Administrative Code, Title 5, Education, Section 231. 
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is done for a half a day for a full year. In others the practice teaching 
is done for a full day for a shorter period of time. A number of institu- 
tions teach methods through a number of courses each related to a 
specific subject to be taught. Others teach methods and curriculum 
together. Several of the institutions studied have met the methods re- 
quirements through courses in other departments or schools in the 
institution. This is particularly true of music, art, and physical edu- 
cation. 

The interviews also revealed that a number of programs are in a 
period of transition and new patterns are being planned or introduced 
to improve teacher education and in anticipation of changes in the 
state’s credential structure. 

In addition to the restructuring of present programs that is being 
done by certain of the teacher education institutions, a number of the 
other institutions are developing or operating internship programs. At 
present, 11 institutions—3 state-supported and 8 privately endowed— 
are carrying on such programs.” 

In general, the internship programs have in common the following 
characteristics: 


1. Persons with baccalaureate or higher degrees but without pro- 
fessional training in education are admitted to internship pro- 


grams. 
2. Preparation is provided for internship teaching. 


. Following the preparation period, the intern is given major re- 
sponsibility for teaching a class. 


4. The intern has faculty status in the school where he teaches. 


. The intern is supervised by the school and by the institution with 
which he is afhliated. 


. The intern continues as a student at the teacher education insti- 
tution and takes course work in education during his period of 
internship. 


. The intern is paid a slightly lower salary than the other teachers. 


. The intern is credentialed under special provisions of the State 
Board of Education. 


7Clark Robinson, Dorothy §. Blackmore, and G. Wesley Sowards. The Teaching Intern- 
ship: The Place of Internship Programs in Teacher Education. Report of the Committee on 
the Teaching Internship of the California Council on Teacher Education. Bulletin of the 
California State Department of Education, Vol. XXIX, No. 9, September, 1960, p. 6. 
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The efforts of teacher education institutions preparing persons for 
teaching in elementary schools appear to be directed toward certain 
goals. Among these are the following: 


The extension of general education into the period of professional 
preparation 

Closer relationship both in time and content between the theory and 
practice phases of teacher education 

Increased co-operation between teacher education institutions and 
local school districts 

Closer co-ordination between liberal arts departments and the school 
or department of education 

Experimentation leading to greater efficiency in presenting profes- 
sional content, particularly through the use of television and 
teaching machines 

Multiple programs of teacher preparation which can be geared to 
individual needs and differences 

Early provision for meaningful experiences with children before the 
period of professional preparation starts 

More techniques for evaluating the effectiveness of teacher educa- 
tion programs 


Efforts directed toward the realization of these goals and the new 
credential structure proposed for the state should resuit in changes in 
present programs and experimentation of significant proportions in 
the immediate future. 





STUDENT TEACHING—ITS VALUES TO ALL 
PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS 


Mrs. Lucire Foster, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of 
Curriculum, Laguna Salada Union Elementary School 
District, San Mateo County 


The special interest group through which the Teacher Education 
committee of the California Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development works in the Bay Section polled its membership to 
determine the outstanding interest. As a result of this poll, the group 
decided to investigate the improvement of in-service education that 
resulted from participation in student teaching programs. Several 
months were devoted to exploring the possibilities of such an investiga- 
tion before a suitable plan for making the study was formulated. 

The purposes of the study were (1) to identify the roles of personnel 
involved in student teaching programs; (2) to collect statements de- 
scriptive of current practices in student teaching programs; (3) to 
identify the practices in student teaching programs that are most effec- 


tive; and (4) to identify problems encountered in student teaching 
programs that need special study. The results of the study presented 
in this report pertain only to the first objective—the identification of 
the roles of student teachers, the classroom teachers, principals, college 
supervisors, and others involved in the student teaching program. 


Srupy ProcepurRE 


As a first step data were gathered through informal interviews with 
student teachers, classroom teachers to whom student teachers had been 
assigned, and teachers who had not worked with student teachers. 
After critically examining the data collected, the decision was made to 
study the roles of interdependencies of all personnel who play impor- 
tant roles in the training of student teachers. The roles studied were 
those of the student teacher, the classroom teacher to whom a student 
teacher was assigned, other teachers of the school in which student 
teachers were practicing, the principal, supervisor of the school dis- 
trict, other district personnel, personnel from the office of the county 
superintendent of schools, and the college supervisor of student teachers. 


[241] 
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A questionnaire to collect individuals’ reactions to student teaching 
was prepared and used in making a pilot study. The data collected 
were appraised by members of the committee and the questionnaire 
was revised as found necessary. The revised questionnaire was then 
sent to all teacher education institutions in the area with a request 
for their assistance in securing the required data. The College of Notre 
Dame, College of Holy Names, San Francisco State College, San Jose 
State College, and the University of California, Berkeley, co-operated. 
Slightly over 200 completed questionnaires were returned. 

In each case the participant was asked to think through his responsi- 
bilities in relation to the student teacher program, to report his posi- 
tion in education and the levels on which he worked. He was also 
asked to answer each of the following questions: 


1. Would you list your three most effective ways of working with 
the student teacher, the classroom teacher to whom the student 
teacher is assigned, the college supervisor, the principal, other 
teachers in the school, the district supervisor, other district person 
nel, and personnel from the office of the county superintendent 
of schools? 

. What is your most favorable reaction to your work in the teacher 
education program? 


. What do you like least about experience in the teacher education 
program? 


. What one change would make the greatest improvement in the 
teacher education program? 


Stupy REsuLts 


Table 1 contains a summary of the responses to the question: Would 
you list your three most effective ways of working with the student 
teacher, the classroom teacher to whom the student teacher is assigned, 
the college supervisor, the principal, other teachers in the school, the 
district supervisor, other district personnel, and personnel from the 
office of the county superintendent of schools? 

The responses of each group in relationship to the other personnel 
involved in the student teacher program were examined first. In each 
instance the four groups of personnel for whom the respondents gave 
the greatest number of reactions are listed in order according to the 
number of responses received. The three most effective ways of working 
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TABLE 1 


Interrelated Responsibilities of Personnel Involved in Student 


Teaching Programs, Arranged in Order from Highest to 


Group responding 


Student teacher 


Teacher of class- 
room student 
teachers 


College supervisor 





owest Number of 


Times Reported 





Position of person 





Interrelated responsibility of the two 





Classroom teacher of stu- 
dent teachers 


College supervisor 


Teachers other than class- 
room teacher of student 
teachers 


Principal 


Principal 


College supervisor 


Student teacher 


Teachers other than class- 
room teacher of student 
teachers 


Student teacher 


Teacher of classroom stu- 
dent teacher 





Preparation and planning 
Evaluating 
Following the classroom teacher’s lead 


Holding conferences 

Evaluating 

Learning expectancies from college 
supervisor 


Sharing ideas 
Establishing rapport 
Growth in professional relationships 


Establishing rapport 
Extracurricular activities 
Following principal’s lead 


Observing student teacher in class- 
room teaching 

Discussing student teacher’s assets 
and problems 

Suggesting work in student teacher 
program 


Conferences regarding student teacher 

Evaluating student teacher’s strengths 
and weaknesses 

Planning for student teacher 


Counseling student teacher 
Evaluating with student teacher 
Planning units of work 


Sharing of general and specific in- 
formation 

Involving student teacher in school 
and community social activities 

Suggesting worth-while student 
teacher experiences 


Individual conferences 
Planning and evaluating 
Appraising professional growth 


Holding conferences with classroom 
teacher of student teacher 

Three-way conference between col- 
lege supervisor, classroom teacher, 
and student teacher 
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TABLE 1—Continued 





Group responding 





Principal 


Position of person 


Interrelated responsibility of the two 








College supervisor 
—Continued 


Teachers other than class- 
room teacher of student 
teacher 


Classroom teacher of stu- 
dent teacher (same 
number of responses as 
received for college su- 
pervisors) 


College supervisor (same 
number of responses as 
received by teacher of 
student teacher) 


Placing student teacher 

Individual conference between col- 
lege supervisor and principal 

Discussing philosophy of student 
teaching program 


Informal contacts 
Answering questions 
Arranging visitations 


Planning with resident teacher for 
the student teacher program 

Conferences regarding evaluation 
of student teacher 

Supplying curriculum materials for 
the student teacher 

Exchanging information regarding 
student teacher’s needs 

Evaluating student teacher’s progress 

Orienting college supervisor, includ 


ing welcome, and clarification of 

school policies 

Principal Student teacher Observing and evaluating 

Counseling 

Arranging observations in other class 
rooms 


Teacher other than class- 
room teacher of student 
teacher 


Making student teacher feel welcome 

Providing observations in classroom 
for student teachers 

Inviting student teacher to faculty 
and professional meetings 











with the personnel involved in the student teacher program are reported 
in descending order according to the number of responses received. 

All four groups of respondents recognized that there were inter 
related responsibilities involved in an effective student teacher pro- 
gram, but they did not agree upon any particular responsibility. The 
student teachers perceived more involvement with the classroom 
teachers to whom they were assigned than with other personnel. The 
classroom teachers perceived more interrelated responsibilities with the 
principal than with other personnel. The college supervisors perceived 
student teachers as the major focus of their responsibilities, while the 
principals most generally saw their responsibilities in the student teacher 
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program as being divided almost equally between the classroom teacher 
to whom student teachers were assigned and college supervisors. Student 
teachers perceived little involvement with principals, but the principals 
perceived a great deal of responsibility for student teachers. The class- 
room teachers assigned student teachers perceived interrelated responsi- 
bilities for all personnel to a greater extent than any other group. 

Classroom teachers to whom student teachers were assigned and 
college supervisors reported working effectively in many of the same 
ways. Two ways frequently reported were (1) setting the pattern of 
behavior for the student teacher; and (2) participating in the evalua- 
tion of the student teacher. 

The reports of the school supervisors and personnel from the office 
of the county superintendents of schools are not reported in this article. 
It may be noted, however, that their reactions were similar to those 
reported. The supervisors and other school district personnel thought 
their major responsibilities were with classroom teachers who were 
assigned student teachers. They listed placement, recruitment, and 
observation and evaluation of the student teacher as important phases 
of their responsibilities. Personnel from the office of the county super- 
intendents of schools listed responsibilities for setting up on a county- 
wide basis student teacher meetings that were devoted to explaining 
services made available by the offices of county superintendents of 
schools and supplying credential information. 

Table 2 contains a summary of the responses to the question: What 
is your most favorable reaction to your work in the teacher education 
program? 

In each instance the three phases of the teacher education program 
that were mentioned by the greatest number of respondents are re- 
ported. The order in which they are reported was determined by the 
number of times the particular phases were reported. The phase re- 
ported most times is first in the list, the phase reported the fewest 
times is last. 

Table 3 contains a summary of the responses to the question: What 
do you like least about your experience in the teacher education pro- 
gram? 


In each instance the three phases of the teacher education program 
that were mentioned by the greatest number of respondents are re- 
ported. The phase reported most frequently is first in the list, the one 
reported the fewest times is last. 
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TABLE 2 


Phases of Teacher Education Programs Most Favored, 
Arranged in Order from Highest to Lowest 
Number of Times Reported 








Group responding Phase of program 





Student teacher Classroom work 
Opportunity to develop confidence in ability 
Counseling by teacher and supervisor 


Classroom teacher of as- | Opportunity to enrich teaching, sharing new ideas 
signed student teachers | Satisfaction in helping beginning professional people 
Re-evaluation of own teaching through helping student 
teacher 


College supervisor Seeing professional growth of student teacher 
Co-operation of school systems 
Keeping in touch with practices 


Principal Improving efficiency of classroom teacher of student 
teacher 

Advancement of profession 

Bringing in new ideas and techniques 








TABLE 3 


Phases of Teacher Education Program Least Favored, 
Arranged in Order from Highest to Lowest 
Number of Times Reporte 








Group responding Phase of program 





Student teacher Long lesson plans 
Too rushed 
On-campus seminars 


Resident teacher Making out evaluation forms 
Giving up own class 


College supervisor Lack of time to supervise 
Time it takes to travel 
Problems of communication 


Principal Inadequate screening of student teachers 
Lack of time to spend on the program 
Need more information about each student teacher 
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Table 4 contains a summary of the responses to the question: What 
one change would make the greatest improvement in the teacher educa- 
tion program? 


TABLE 4 


Phase of Teacher Education Program to be Changed to 
Secure Greatest Improvement in Program, Arranged 
for Each Group in Order from Highest to 
Lowest Number of Times Reported 





— ees 








Group responding Phase‘of program 





Student teacher Pay for student teaching 

More liberal arts courses 

Three-way conference between classroom teacher of 
student teacher, student teacher, and college super- 
visor 


Resident teacher Better screening of candidates 

Earlier observation and participation in classroom 
activities 

More observation in other classrooms 


College supervisor More qualified classroom teachers of student teachers 

Earlier classroom experiences 

Improvement of communication between all personnel 
involved in the program 


Principal Longer assignments 
Closer college supervision 
Earlier observations in classrooms 








The data presented in this report may be used for many purposes. 
Those in positions at the college level and those who hold positions 
in elementary schools and share responsibility for student teaching 
programs will find in these data information that may be used as a 
basis for improving the services they are rendering. Those responsible 
for in-service education may find in these data information that can be 
used in both reorganizing and otherwise strengthening the program 
that is offered. 

The study also merits attention because it delves into a phase of 
teacher preparation that is an exceedingly important phase of the 
teacher education program. Similar studies might be made of other 
phases of the teacher education program to determine their particular 
values. Some consideration might be given to comprehensive studies 
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of in-service education programs to determine their values, strengths, 
and weaknesses, information which would be most valuable in deter- 
mining how the in-service education program might be improved 
by intensive emphasis on those phases of the program that all think to 
be of greatest value. 





LEARNING TO BE A TEACHER 


Ev1zasetu B. Brapy, Associate Professor of Education 
San Fernando Valley State College 


We who prepare teachers must look critically at what we are doing. 
In the present climate regarding teacher education it is unlikely that 
more time than is now provided will be available for the professional 
aspects of preparation. It is very likely that there may be less. We 
must then ask how effectively we are doing what we are trying to do. 

Thoughtful persons have begun asking, “What is teaching?” and 
“What do teachers do when they teach?” The answers to such ques- 


tions will in turn give direction to the course of teacher preparation. 
Until now, many innovations in the teacher education program have 
reflected impulse rather than planning. Some revisions reflect the 
fact that professional educators, zealous to appear academically respect- 
able, may have neglected the main goal of professional education— 
namely, effective performance as a teacher. We began to introduce 
quantities of content from various disciplines on which education is 
founded. We did not necessarily know which knowledge selected from 
these fields would best help people learn to teach. If schools of educa- 
tion model their curriculums on those of disciplines which do not have 
the responsibility of producing practitioners, we may gain in the 
appearance of scholarliness, but fail in our basic purpose. 

Other revisions seem to reflect a feeling that if some is good, more 
is better. For example, more observation and participation in classroom 
activities, earlier observation, and extended contacts with children are 
widely advocated. Yet we do not always know that students’ observa- 
tions will help them to build teaching competence, or that students’ 
participation in classroom activities will help them to follow good 
practices instead of bad ones. What is now known regarding selec- 
tivity in perception suggests that many observers may see the wrong 
things and arrive at the wrong conclusions. We are not certain whether 
a long exposure to children is necessarily better than short exposure 
coupled with careful analysis. In fact, we do not know which points 
of analysis will make for greatest yield in changed behavior as a 
teacher. 


[249] 
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Probably more of our innovations have been concerned with changes 
in the content of the program than with the design of educational 
situations. It is true that group discussion, project development, role- 
playing, and the like are more apt to be found in education classes 
than in others, but it is not always clear that their values as compared 
with those of the straight lecture method have been clearly perceived. 
An explanation of the purpose of small group discussion in the training 
of physicians, for example, makes clear that the values that accrue go 
beyond the fostering of social skills and have to do with the kinds of 
thought processes required of any individual who must learn to make 
and consider alternative diagnoses. We may ask whether we have done 
as good a job in considering the design of our experiences for pros 
pective teachers. 

We cannot necessarily wait for empirical evidence of which proced 
ures are best. We can attempt to construct procedures with specific 
goals in mind. We can use knowledge found in theories relevant to 
our task. Role theory emphasizes that learning a role is involved in pre- 
paring to teach. Research suggests the need to examine teacher educa- 
tion programs keeping the operation to be performed clearly in focus. 

It is clear for example, that in the course of his preparation, every 
teacher candidate must (1) learn a cluster of new roles, the roles of the 


teacher; (2) acquire the knowledge relevant to the roles; (3) develop 
the skills necessary to perform the roles; and (4) begin to think of 
himself as a teacher, and not as a student, a parent, a counselor, or a 
psychologist. 


The teacher must fill many roles. If in teacher education we confine 
ourselves to only one role, namely the teacher as a director of learning, 
it becomes apparent that learning this role will require a good deal of 
unlearning as well as new learning, on the part of the prospective 
teacher. It is also clear that many of our traditional procedures do not 
facilitate the unlearning and relearning. That is, we have not related 
the procedures to the operations to be performed. The prospective 
teacher may remain, until the point of student teaching or participation, 
in the role of student. Even then, he may perceive that what he is to 
do is to imitate the supervising teacher or carry out instructions of a 
college supervisor—namely, to remain himself the student. One student 
put the problem very succinctly in discussing the importance of listen- 
ing to the ones being taught, when he said, “But how can we listen 
to children when no one has ever listened to us?” He was underlining 
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the fact that ideas about appropriate behaviors for learner and for 
teacher are picked up in classes, and that one is not apt to do himself, 
as teacher, what he has never known a teacher to do. 


One example may illustrate an attempt to design an instructional 
situation consistent with specific goals of performance as a teacher. The 
activity described was devised on the assumption that analyzing learn- 
ing situations and making decisions regarding what to do as the teacher 
are central to the teaching role. The objective is to develop awareness in 
prospective teachers that teaching is not an array of recipes to be mem- 
orized, but instead that teaching involves making choices based upon 
their own perceptions, values, and knowledge. The activity has been 
used in the opening session of the first professional course in psycho- 
logical foundations of education. A brief description of what was to be 
accomplished follows: 


1. Put the students at once into a situation demanding that they act 

as teachers act, including 

a. assessing school situations 

b. deciding what a teacher should do in such a situation 

c. becoming aware of alternative ways of assessing the situation 
and alternative courses of action 

d. becoming aware of factors relevant to assessment and decision, 
including the kinds of knowledge needed to become a better 
teacher 


. Give the instructor evidence of the students’ information, attitudes 
and values, and behavior in interacting with peers 


. Arouse interest among the students in what teaching involves, 
enough interest to counteract the frankly negative attitude with 
which many approach education courses 


The following steps were taken in conducting the activity. First, a 
set of short motion pictures (silent) of typical kindergarten situations 
was shown. In response to each picture, students were asked to answer 
two questions: What is happening here? If you were the teacher, what 
would you do? Students were asked to reserve audible comment while 
reactions were being written. They were asked to estimate the age of the 
children and suggest where the activity was being carried on. 

In all the situations the children were engaged in regular activities 
of the kindergarten. Some were finger painting, some building with 
blocks, some painting, some working with clay, some constructing with 
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wood, and others were engaged in free play. No teacher was shown 
in any of the situations for the purpose was to facilitate the viewer's 
responding as though he were the teacher. 

Second, the students were divided into groups of five or six and asked 
to compare their reactions, with directions to find out the following: 
Were there any things on which they agreed? Were there any things 
on which they differed? What questions did they wish to ask the in- 
structor? 

Third, after a period of 15 minutes, each group was asked to report 
to the class what they discovered. As the students reported the instructor 
noted on the chalk board both points of agreement and questions under 
the headings of what is happening, teacher action, and questions. 

Fourth, when a number of reactions had been recorded, the instructor 
asked, “What sorts of things appear to have entered into the decision 
that a teacher might make about how to teach? Invariably, such points 
as these were suggested by students: 


1. What he thinks is important—his values about safety, cleanliness, 
use of materials 


. His own past experience—sex, school background, where he grew 
up, how much he has worked with children before 


3. How much he knows about children 


. What he reacted to especially—how good he is at understanding 
what a child is doing 


. What he thinks is a good way to teach 


. What he thinks about how children learn—e.g., should he teach 
first how to use tools or wait until they need help 


. What he thinks school should be like—how much organization 
there should be, how much children should be allowed to do un- 
supervised 

The instructor summarizes by some such comment as, “We have 
been listing here some of the things that affect what teachers do. Some 
of them have to do with information which teachers need, such as 
knowing what children at various ages are like and what they can do; 
some of them have to do with feelings and values, and with the im- 
portance of the teacher's understanding himself. Some of them have to 
do with learning more about how learning occurs; others, with the 
different ways of working with children to help them learn various 
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things. In this course and others we will be learning about those factors 
which affect what the teacher does.” 


Finally, the students are asked to write for the following session an 
analysis of why the instructor chose to conduct the class this way on the 
first day, that is, why he decided to teach this way rather than in one 
of many alternatives possible for a first class session. Obviously the 
last suggestion is intended to alert students to the idea that all the 
teaching-learning situations in which they are now participating, in- 
cluding their own instructor’s procedures, are legitimate subjects of 
study and analysis for the prospective teacher. Too often, students fail 
to extricate procedure from the personality of the teacher and from their 
own feelings about him. 

How successful has this procedure been? The answer to this question 
points up the variability of perception of values. As a result of their 
experiences students generally express surprise, concern, and delight. 
Many indicate that for the first time they have understood that teaching 
is not an aggregation of recipes. As a lead-in to a definition of topics 
and issues to be pursued the activity has proved effective. Students 
discover many areas in which they lack information but had not been 
aware of the lack. Their analyses make it apparent that they are able 
to appraise procedure. Some see the activity as interesting because it 
differs from that of the two-hour lecture. A few recognize without 
being told that it furnished diagnostic data for the instructor and are 
intrigued by the idea that this will be part of their task as teachers. 


There has been no feeling of dismay at having seen the wrong thing 
or of triumph at having given the right answer. Inasmuch as the whole 
discussion is geared to the variability of perception and the factors which 
produce it, students seem comfortable about making forthright com- 
ments. One striking reaction from a student came late in the semester 
after a discussion of problem solving. She wrote, “This reminded me of 
the classroom situation at the beginning of the semester in which we 
viewed the ‘situation films’ as an introduction to problem solving. Each 
of us stated the way we perceived each situation. Through discussion 
and your guidance we formed informal hypotheses. Keeping my past 
experience in mind, I expected you to give us the correct answer to each 
problem posed by a situation. I was pleasantly surprised as we were 
encouraged to think and keep all aspects of the situation in mind. We 
were also made to realize that there isn’t just one correct answer. I feel 
that our class was not aware of making hypotheses. Rather, we were 
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just thinking. We were able to hear many ways of interpreting the 
situations from others in the class. This broadened our viewpoint.” 

More systematic study of the procedure and comparison of it with 
other possibilities would be desirable. If we begin to analyze what we 
are doing with respect to the precise goals desired, we may find we are 
doing some things better than we thought; we may also find that some 
of our most treasured practices are not at all effective. In all events, we 
could begin to exchange effective ways, enrich each other's programs by 
this means and begin to select, pare down, and sharpen our programs in 
the direction of efficiency as well as effectiveness. We might also then 
develop more effective teaching materials. 

It would be profitable to exchange the descriptions and also the 
rationale which prompts our procedures. Not only are the pages of 
journals open for such exchange, but also the meetings of such com- 
mittees as the one which sponsored this issue of the California Journal 
of Elementary Education. To show that we were doing these things 
would probably be the best possible reply to critics of professional educa 
tion. 
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